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MAT T H. xxiv. 12. 


AND BECAUSE INIQUITY SHALL ABOUND, THE LOVE OF MANY 
| SHALL WAX COLD, 


UR Saviour foreſaw, and deſcribed, in the cleareſt and 
moſt unequivocal language, the divine vengeance ſuſ- 
pended over Jeruſalem ; and this paſſage 1s contained in his pro- 
phetic deſcription of the inhumanity and outrage which would 
attend the execution of this vengeance in the deſtruction 
of the city, and the final diſſolution of the Jewiſh go- 
vernment. But the obſervation in the text is not confined 
to this individual event, being included in an univerſal 
law of nature, and deſcriptive of mankind in all ages and 
countries. Every violation of the principles impoſed, by the 
great Creator, for the government and benefit of the phy- 
fical and moral world, is immediately apparent by an intro- 
duction of pernicious effects, and naturally facilitates the ad- 
miſſion of farther violation, and farther diſorders gradually 
progreſſive to anarchy and deſtruction. The laws, obtaining 
in the material world, conſpire, by a ſecret and undiſcoverable 
connection, to the ſame benevolent purpoſe, and a change or 
ſubverſion of the leaſt important, would proportionably affect 
or.annihilate the utility of the reſt, and ſpread wide deſolation 
beyond the reach of human prevention; or, where effects are 
obedient to the controul of man, ſolicited by the ſtrongeſt 
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inſtinctive deſires, we ſee that an uncultivated field is not only 
overſpread with weeds and unproduQtive of uſeful fruits, but 
idleneſs and inaction diffuſe the calamity, and naturally pro- 
duce bodily infirmity, and a total incapacity of contributing 
to the preſervation of life. And, by the influence of the ſame 
principle, an uncultivated mind is not only ſubject to narrow 
and illiberal ſentiments, prejudices and ſuperſtitions, but, from 
a feebleneſs of the underſtanding, adventitious indeed and in- 
duced by an attachment to levity and trifles, yet confirmed 
and naturalized by long habit, utterly incapable of any Iabo- 
rious mental exertions to remove theſe evils, and ſubſtitute; 
in their place, juſt opinions, and uſeful acquirements. A 
wound does not more naturally diſorder the body, than falſe 
opinions diſable and warp the judgement, and vicious indul- 
gencies corrupt the heart. A ſolitary abuſe, either in opinion 
or practice, is very rarely known; for one falſe opinion gives. 
a wrong direction to the underſtanding, upon every ſubject 
connected with it, and it is certainly leſs capable of clear diſ- 
cernment, and juſt reaſoning, under the influence of this bias, 
than before its exiſtence. And the ſeveral vices. and abuſes 
ſeem not only to be combined in a general alliance to produce 
miſchief, and counteract the benevolent deſigns of providence; 
but, like an extenſive family, the good and ill ſucceſs of each 
is felt with mutual and tender ſympathy : the. defeat of one 
leading vice difarms the reſt, or renders their approach difficult 
and almoſt inacceſſible ; and, where dne is in full [poſſeſſion 
of the ſoul, its influence affects every ſpring. and motive of 
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action, and is diffaſed, like a baneful poiſon, through the 
whole ſyſtem; witli different degrees of malignity, according to 
their near or remote affinity with the part infected. The ten- 
dency of ſome abuſes to ſtrengthen themſelves, and beget others, 
is very conſpicuous, Free- thinking is ſeldom contented with 
controverting a ſingle queſtion: it begins poſlibly with a proper 
ſenſe of the limited powers of reaſon and its fallibility ; but the 
mind, unfettered from the fancied ſlavery of one eſtabliſhed 
tenet, feels a new acceſſion'of liberty, and the firſt diſpoſition, 
thus recruited, is ſtill more diſpoſed to proceed in the ſame 
line of conduct; and being, in this manner, gradually embolden- 
ed to make further and more daring advances, it is not wonder- 
ful that, at length, many truths, reſpectable from age and long 
-preſcription; : ſhould be deemed troubleſome and ſucceſſively 
diſcarded as the tyrannical impoſitions of ſuperſtition or bi- 
gotry; or that, inflamed by oppoſition, and fluſhed. with ima- 
ginary ſucceſs and ſaperior penetration, its reſearches ſhould 
be concluded, as they too often are, in the utmoſt licentiouſ- 
neſs and libertiniſm of thought, with a total excluſion of reve- 
lation. Superſtition covers the chearfulleſt face with melan- 
choly, and infuſes a gloomy apprehenſion of unknown and 
inevitable evils into every ſentiment and feeling; and theſe 
contribute to feed and ſtrengthen the diſpoſition from whence 
they ſprung, inveſting every trifling occurrence with the im- 
portance of an immediate revelation from heaven. Bigotry aſ- 
ſumes a petulant obſtinacy of look and manners, and gives a 
tone of pertinacity to the mind, which, ſoon becoming natural, 
a 2 creates 


(4) 
creates a ſpirit of intolerance, and conſequent inhumanity and 
perſecution. In opinion, every deviation from rectitude is an 
additional.cauſe of farther deviation, and the principle alluded 
to is ſtill more obſervable in practiee. It is ever found that 
he, who neglects the proper occaſions of improving his reaſon 
and enlarging his mind by ſtudy and reflection, ſoon feels 
that the opportunity is loſt and his underſtanding enervated ; 
and he, who partially or careleſſly performs his duty, ſoon 
finds a growing diſinclination to that imperfe& performance, 
which generally terminates in a-tatal | negle&; - The indul- 
gence of one criminal paſſion is not only ſoon familiariſed by 
habit, and loſes its moral turpitude, but prepares the way for 
ſimilar indulgences, equally or probably more criminal, the love 
of goodneſs being cooled, and the feelings and principles of ac- 
tion weakened and depraved by a baſe allowance and admiſſion 
of wrong. A fraudulent policy, cxerted in the accompliſhment 
of any deſign, muſt be ſupported by deceit, whieh renders a 
deeper and more intricate fraud neceſſary to prevent detection; 
and, as exerciſe begets ingenuity in any occupation, it thus ad- 
miniſters nouriſhment to itſelf. A breach of faith in a magi- 
ſtrate naturally begets ſuſpicion in him, the laws become con- 
ſequently deſpotic and cruel, and, as wrong is only defenſible 
by wrong, one unjuſt meaſure naturally enliſts. many others 
equally unjuſt in its ſupport. But it is ſuperfluous to enume- 
rate more inſtances: the literal meaning of our Saviour's aſſer- 
tion will have the voluntary ſubſcription of every thinking 
man, and be allowed to be fairly tranſcribed from the conſti- 
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tution of nature: © whoever hath not, even that he hath ſhall 

be taken from him.” It may be more ſuitable to the preſent = 
occaſion to confine our attention to the alluſions in the text, 

and conſider the progreſs of vice diſſeminated from two fruit- 

ful ſources, immoral examples and corrupt doctrines. 

Though examples, however eminent and illuſtrious, ought 

not to be a rule for governing the opinions and conduct of a 

being, capable, by a proper cultivation and exerciſe of his natu- 

ral faculties, of thinking for himſelf and forming his own plans 

of conduct from reaſon and religion; yet it is unqueſtionably 

certain that moſt people, whether wiſe or fooliſh, learned or 

unlearned, feel an extreme ſenſibility in their reputation, and 

A proportionable deference to the public. opinion, and conſe- 

quently to the example of others, whoſe juriſdiction is extenſive, 

and often uncontrouled, becauſe its ſanctions are immediately 

executed. I ne moſt important duties of a teacher conſiſt 

in inſtilling good, and correcting bad, principles, which can 

only be accompliſhed. by the united influence of good example 

and ſolemn exhortation. A great portion of mankind are, 
from poverty or neglect, uneducated and uninformed, and 
conſequently more directed 1 by their animal than rational na- 

chiefly. from precepts and a ſtrong inſtinctive 4 to imi- 
tation, which 3 18. naturally directed to their ſuperiors inveſted, 
by the public reputation and power, with wiſdom, good- | 
neſs, and authority to inſtruct; and as example is perhaps | 
n them the PIPE intelligible interpretation. of precepts, | 
and. 
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and certainly the only elfectual perſuaſion, their characters 
and manners will, in ſome degree, be formed after theſe 
models. Nor is the influence of example leſs extenifive 
with the better informed, who are capable, by a proper 
application of their acquirements, to form their own'creed 

and be their own guide. A little commerce with tlie world 
ſufficiently proves that religion, though the moft important 
concern of man, obtains a very inferior place in his affections. 
Intereſt and pleaſure confer immediate rewards, ſuch as they 


are, and are purſued with too eager and unremitted attention 


to leave much room for an object, that claims unrivalled 
affection, and would interfere with theſe purſuits; and'to theſe 
may be added an indolence of mind, and faſhionable averſion 
to any thing fo ſerious as religion, which is therefore only 
permitted to detain their attention at ſtated and diſtant inter- 
vals, and is the earneſt and conſtant ſtudy of few indeed. To 
hear with decency and patience, what they know already and 
Have often heard before, is all that can be expected from men 
devoted to worldly attachments; but i intimacy, friendſhip, and 
the mutual tranſactions and intercourſe of ſocial life, are ac- 


| knowledged to make ſenſible impreſſions, and gradually to 
produce a ſimilarity of manners. In the familiar commerce 


of daily aſſociations and fellowſhip, an example, connected 
with ideas of ſuperior information and reverence, will, ac- 
cording as it is virtuous or vitious, at leaſt confirm the well - 
diſpoſed in their duty, or, in the eſtimation of the ill-diſpoſed, 
add a reſpect to indecorum and irregularity, and confer an 


imaginary 
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After the obſervations which have occurred in the courſe 
of our ſettlement of the above neceſſary diſtinction, moſt of 
them tending to ſhew, that a deep Knowledge of the World 
is ſeldom experimentally acquired without much hazard of 
our virtue, nothing needs be added to prove, that Eccleſiaſ- 
tics cannot ſafely aim at this acquiſition, any farther than 
as it may be made without too near approaches to the 
World, and indeed without keeping far a'cof from every 
ſcene of actual corruption, or depravity. 


The next enquiry propoſed was, whether our order, with 
ſafety, or propriety, and without uſing this World ſo as to 
abuſe it, can adopt thoſe manners, which are underſtood to 
be the reſult of this dangerous Knowledge? — What theſe 
manners are cannot, perhaps, be better indicated here than 
by a repreſentation of thoſe qualities, habits and diſpoſi- 
tions, which conſtitute the characteriſtics of the Man of the 
World. — Shall we not recognize the more ſtriking linea- 
ments of this portrait in a ſoft and inſinuating addreſs, a 
gay freedom of expreſſion, an unembarraſſed commerce with 
all ranks of ſociety, an eaſy and accommodating ſpirit, a 
laborious ſtudy of external nicety, ornament and taſte, a 
ſcrupulous attachment to faſhion, be it but the fantaſtic 
vanity of an hour, an ardent chace after pleaſure in youth, 
after fortune, or ambitious projects in more advanced age, 
without attention to thoſe principles which ought to direct 
and moderate theſe purſuits ; an indifference, ſincere or af- 
fected, towards Religion, which in ſome perſons is to paſs 
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for philoſophy, or the mark of refined education, in others 
for ſuperior fagacity of nature; muſt I add to theſe: traits a 
diſpoſition to ſneer at the ſcruples of ſuch as refuſe to con- 
form to all the practices of thoſe they live with, a reſolu- 
tion to improve the preſent time and circumſtance at almoſt 
all hazards, and a contempt for the ſimplicity (as they call 
it) of thoſe, who aided by better principles and taking a more 
comprehenſive view of things, diſdain to confine their im- 
mortal ſpirit to a meer ſenſyal exiſtence, and learn to live 
alike in the paſt, the preſent and the future, deriving their 
virtue and their happineſs from all. 


If this be a faithful delineation of thoſe manners, which 
commonly mark the adept in worldly knowledge, it is need- 
leſs to aſk, whether ſuch would naturally, or becomingly 
unite with the proper demeanor of Eccleſiaſtics. Much 
more auſpiciouſly might they meet in that accompliſhed 
Model of manners formed on the ideas of the noble arbiter 
of taſte and faſhion above adverted to: but little will. the 


_ idolatry of the graces” add to the decencies of his profeſſion, 


whoſe calling it is to miniſter at the altar of God. 


Although, from what has been already offered, no diffi- 
culty will probably be made in conceding, that thoſe man- 
ners, which. are generally underſtood to reſult from a Know- 
ledge of, the World, can with little ſafety be acquired by Ec- 
cleſiaſtics; perhaps. the impropriety. of their aiming. at this 
acquiſition will, better. appear from. other conſiderations. 
The 
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The manners we have been repreſenting - what are they 
chiefly but the offspring of faſhion, and liable to perpetual 
change (though little moral ne with times, 
places and eircumſtances? 


But can much attention to faſhion, to the capricious and 
tratifient modes of the World, well become thoſe, whoſe 
duty it is; little concerned with the example or imitation 
of others, ſtrictly to refer beir actions to the ſtandard of 
principle, to the laws of Reaſon and Religion? He, - whoſe 
eye is fixed wholly upon example, confeſſes himſelf a learner, 
though it be often in a bad ſchool, and never in the beſt, 
but let it not be forgotten that the grand purpoſe of our func- 
tion is to teach. As lights of the World we ſtand ſacredly 
bound to give examples, and ſuch as are conformable to our 
precepts; be it whoſe duty it may to follow them. 


Though not conſtituted like the prieſthood of the Jews 
and choſen from one family or tribe, are not we as much 
ſelected and ſet apart from the reſt of mankind by our edu- 
cation, our maintenance, the rights and privileges of our 
miniſtry, guarded equally by divine and human laws? Are 
we not an order eſtabliſned under ſanctions, the moſt un- 
queſtionably wiſe and good? Can any perſons but of the order 
eſtabliſhed (however others may be tolerated) boaſt them 
ſelves. authoriſed by legal appointment 20 ſpeak betwixt God 
and man, and to addreſs diſcourſe to all ranks and conditions 
of the people aſſembled? And is it not our peculiar buſineſs in 
B theſe 


L 10 J 
theſe. public addreſſes, as well as in our private admonitions; . 
to turn the thoughts of men from this World to a better, to 
impreſs them deeply with the levity and inſtability of all ſub- 
lunary objects, and to raiſe their Affections by every. argu, 
ment we can urge, from things temporal to things eternal? 


If ſuch be our character and deſtination, how ſtrange: 
muſt appear the contraſt betwixt ſo ſerious and facred a pro- 
feſſion, and the practice of the light, artificial and pliant, if 
not of the corrupter manners, of meer men of the World! 
What ſubje& more likely to. provoke the wit, or the malice, 
of the irreligious and-profligate at. our expence ? 


On the other hand, what can afford juſter. cauſe of mor-: 
tification, if not of ſcandal, to the good conſcience and ſim- 
plicity of the ſincere:Chriſtian, than to behold the union of · 
qualities ſo incompatible in the perſons of thoſe, whom they 
would wiſh-to reſpect, to conſide in and to ĩmitate? 


The different confiderations above adduced, having, I 
truſt, as clearly evinced. the impropriety, with which Eccle- 
ſiaſtics would acquire the manners of the World, as the ar- 


guments preceding them, have ſhewn the danger of. the ac- 


quiſition, it will naturally be demanded what thoſe manners 
are, which, in our ordinary commerce with mankind; it be- 
comes us to exhibit ;. of what ſort and faſhion they ſhould 
he to entitle us, as.far-as manners are concerned, to .the: 
praiſe of *uſing this World. ſo as not to abuſe it. 
There 
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impulſe of his diſpoſition, and willingly conclude that it has 
none, and reje& the truth becauſe it is tranſmitted through 
an illuſive medium; and the well diſpoſed, who is witneſs to 
ſuch ſcenes, ſo contrary to the dictates of humanity and na- 
tural reaſon, and preſumes, from reſpect to the laws of his 
country, too great indolence to enquire, or any other reaſon, 
that religion is fairly delineated by its profeſſors, muſt either 
be an infidel or relinquiſh his beſt feelings. Beſides the ex- 
travagancies of bigotry and fanaticiſm, which begin in harm- 
leſs ignorance and credulity, and proceed till every angry 
paſſion of the ſoul be excited and inflamed to a wild deſtructive 
frenzy; we ſee, in our time, ſimilar corruptions, leſs malig- 
nant indeed and pernicious, but which often invade the rights 
'of humanity, and violate the duties of ſocial life. 'The chri- 
ſtian religion itſelf cannot be embraced with too warm affec- 
tion, or followed with too zealous obedience; becauſe it is a part 
in the great ſyſtem of providential government, which is always 
benevolent to the human race, and the warmeſt feelings of the 
heart are juſtly due to a Creator, who confers numberleſs 
undeſerved bleſſings upon his creatures at preſent, and conſoles 
their ſufferings with the pleaſing hope of future happineſs. But 
an importance is often imputed to civil and eccleſiaſtical regu- 
lations, as if they were a part of revelation itſelf: and this diſ- 
proportionate attachment naturally transfers the affection and 
zeal, due only to religion, to external formularies, and is daily 
ſeen, like a hoſtile rivalry in the favour of an earthly patron, to 
beget coolneſs, antipathies, malevolence, and hatred, between 
_ B 2 chriſtians 
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chriſtians of different denominations,' who are perhaps only 
diſcriminated from each other by an allowance or rejection of 
tenets, never intended to be the objects of reaſon, and there- 
fore no proper objects of contention, or an obedience, or diſ- 
obedience, to human formularies which are no: part of revela- 
tion, were ordained merely for the preſervation of civil peace 
and the ſafety of civil government, and are left to the free 
election of all. Men are too apt to. forget that the chriſtian 
religion is addreſſed to the intention and firſt ſprings of action, 
and that its diſtinguiſhing mark is a mild indulgent charity. 
A compariſon between external forms, and a rational conſcien- 
tious preference, can only reſult from their different degrees of 
coincidence with the ſpirit of chriſtianity to raiſe the atten- 
tion, and warm the heart with pure devotion; and all bitter 
and angry zeal is widely different from that univerſal benevo- 
lence, and mutual forbearance and toleration of human errors, 
which it deſcribes to be moſt important. It is as little to be 
apprehended that God will condemn a man poſſeſſed of chri- 
ſtian charity, as expected that every other virtue will ſave him 
without it. | 

Permit me to add a few reflections to what I have ſaid: 

1. As vice is, from the conſtitution of nature, calculated to 


_ diffuſe itſelf, and one falſe ſtep is naturally the forerunner of 


many more, and emphatically immorality of life and corrup- 
tion of religion, ſpread their contagion far and wide, and tend 
to ercate new errors in endleſs ſucceſſion; it is peculiarly in- 
cumbent upon every teacher to take heed both to himſelf and 
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che principles of his doctrine. In the infancy of the church, 


ghriſtianity prevailed, without the aſſiſtance of rhetoric 


and worldly wiſdom, againſt the combined influence of the 
ſtrongeſt worldly motives, pleaſure, riches, and power; it over- 
threw the dominion of paſſions, prejudices, and habits, and 


forced its way in oppoſition to the ſupreme government, al- 


ways ſuſpicious and cruel; and it may be preſumed from hence, 
that the genuine word of God and examples correſponding with 
it, are irreſiſtible without any pious fraud or policy, which are 
not only wrong but calculated to defeat their own deſigns. 
Every fraud employed in the ſervice of a good cauſe, will hurt 
it when diſcovered; and it is no eaſy queſtion in caſuiſtry to 
decide in what ſituations, or whether in any, policy may be 
adopted for the promotion of truth; but, if ever allowed, it 
ought to be pure and ſimple, diſintereſted and upright, like 
truth itſelf. A worldly intriguing policy may remove an im- 
mediate difficulty, or promote a momentary ſucceſs, but ulti- 
mately it muſt be ruinous to a good cauſe, and ſhould never 
de 7 but in the miniſtry of injuſtice and impoſition. 


It is not only repugnant to the ſpirit of chriſtianity, but 


4 0 to adopt with pertinacity, and diſpute with intem- 
perate warmth about any equivocal and doubtful tenets, upon 
abſtruſe or unintelligible queſtions; becauſe errors naturally 
contribute to their own ſupport, and one deluſion prepares the 
way for more, till religion be loſt in the heat and pride of argu- 
ment. And when any bold unhallowed opinions are delivered to 
the world with apparent ſincerity and zeal, and ſeemingly a firm 


con- 
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conviction of their truth, in the author, and even cortoborated 


by the awful approbation of his lateſt moments, deliberately and 
wilfingly ſubſcribed; {till let it be remembered that ſincerity is 
no infallible criterion of truth, for there does not exiſt a vict 
however enormous, or opinion however wild- and deſtructive, 
that has not been patronized by men of unqueſtionable ſince- 
rity, if we may believe their own profeſſions. A life begun 
in error and deluſion will, from the conſtitution of things, 
probably be continued, and end as it began. It would be a 
ſtrange and inexplicable paradox that different, and ſometimes 
oppoſite, opinions ſhould be formed upon the ſame ſubject, 
were it not conſidered that a man's underſtanding may be 
progreſſively diſordered by his peculiar mode of life and con- 
verſation, and an irregular indulgence of his predominant 
paſſions, inclination, or intereſt, ſo as to miſtake the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, good and evil. 

3. It is the duty of every miniſter of the goſpel of peace to 
heal the diviſions, and ſooth the animoſities ſo prevalent be- 
tween different ſects of chriſtians, becauſe they probably do 
not differ in any fundamentals that are, or were intended to 
be, objects of reaſon; they only exerciſe a privilege which every 
good government hath deemed politic to allow; and to act 
otherwiſe is to oppoſe the charitable ſpirit of chriſtianity, and 
to debaſe a divine revelation by an impure mixture of worldly 
ingredients. If religion offer conditional happineſs, and pro- 
Poſe the conditions, the ſupremacy of power, or wiſdom of coun- 
eils, cannot alter them, They act 8 their proper ſphere when 


js they 


3 


they frame regulations and preſcribe laws, not inconſiſtent with 
the letter or ſpirit of religion, for the ſake of public peace and 
good government; but any farther attempts, whether ariſing 
from the pride of ſuperior reaſon, or deſpotic ſpirit of bigotry, 
are not only impious, but impolitic. Religion itſelf, unadul- 
terated by human inventions, 1s too ſtrong to be ſhaken; but 
many things have been annexed by the infidel to undermine, 
and the believer to ſupport, it, which are foreign and untena- 
ble. A man prediſpoſed by a bad life, to wiſh well to infide- 
lity, will gladly allow a tenet, not derived from ſcripture, to 
be part of the canon and eſſential to chriſtianity, becauſe the 
ſubverſion of that is the only miſchief in his power, as it may 
tend to weaken the principal, of which it pretends, and is per- 


haps allowed, to be an auxiliary. But it is an inſidious and 


feeble ſophiſtry to arraign the falſchood and abſurdity of hu- 
man opinions and tenets, allied and deemed ſubſidiary to a 
cauſe, which diſclaims the alliance and wants no ſupport ; 
and, however faſhionable the practice may be, it is in truth 
a harmleſs, though very ill-natured, infidelity to traduce a re- 
ligion, which avowedly employs no powers incompatible with 
human nature and the general conſtitution of things, becauſe: 
ſome of its advocates have been weak or wicked, 
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